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Letter from the Director 

The Frick Collection is a wonderfully lively 
institution, and all of us here are commit¬ 
ted to presenting to our members and the 
general public a remarkable range of special 
exhibitions, library initiatives, concerts, and 
educational programs. None of this would be 
possible without the wise counsel and ongoing 
support of our trustees, whose dedication keeps these endeavors moving forward. In June 
the board of trustees elected two new members, Aso O. Tavitian and George Wachter. 
Mr. Tavitian, a prominent collector, has been a supporter of the Frick for several years 
and joined the Director’s Circle in 2006. Among his other board affiliations are the 
Sterling and Francine Clark Art Institute in Williamstown, Massachusetts, and Syncsort 
Inc., a privately held technology company that he co-founded in 1969. Mr. Wachter is a 
vice chairman of Sotheby’s North America and a co-chairman of Sotheby’s Old Master 
Paintings Worldwide. For the past four years he has been an active member of the Council 
of The Frick Collection and, as the Council’s recently appointed chairman, he now sits on 
the board of trustees. The Frick has benefited from their collaboration and support, and I 
am delighted that both are increasing their involvement by joining the board. 

Pictured on this magazine’s cover is Andrea Riccio’s Shouting Horseman, one of nearly 
forty works by the sculptor that will be on view at the Frick beginning October 15 as part 
of our special exhibition Andrea Riccio: Renaissance Master of Bronze. Although celebrated 
during the sixteenth century, Riccio today is not widely known. The exhibition will be 
shown exclusively at The Frick Collection, and we are proud to have the opportunity to 
introduce to our visitors the works of this brilliant artist. 

On October 20, we will host our annual Autumn Dinner, a spectacular evening and 
the much-anticipated highlight of the Frick’s social and fundraising calendar. For nearly 
ten years, the Autumn Dinner has attracted those who appreciate the significance of the 
Frick’s contribution to the cultural life of New York City and the greater international arts 
community. This year’s dinner will honor Countess Giulia Maria Mozzoni Crespi, the 
founder and president of FAI (Fondo per L’Ambiente Italiano), an organization dedicated 
to the preservation of historically important architectural sites in Italy. I hope that you will 
be part of this memorable benefit event, which pays tribute to a great patron of the arts. 

In March, Colin B. Bailey and I will accompany a group to California, where we will 
visit Hearst Castle, the J. Paul Getty Museum, the Huntington Library and Art Collections, 
and the Norton Simon Museum. This program, like all the trips that the Frick offers, pro¬ 
vides participants with the opportunity to meet with important curators, collectors, and 
art historians, both at great museums and notable private collections. If you would like to 
join us, please call Caitlin Davis at (212) 547-0697 for more information. 

On behalf of the board of trustees and staff, thank you for your dedication and com¬ 
mitment to The Frick Collection. It makes all the difference. 

Kind regards, 




Anne L. Poulet 
Director 
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SPECIAL EXHIBITION 


Andrea Riccio 

Renaissance Master of Bronze 

October 15, 2008, through January 18, 2009 



S mall, ornate, mysterious, and beautiful, 
the Frick’s Oil Lamp is a masterpiece 
in a collection known for its Renaissance 
bronzes. The Oil Lamp (right) exemplifies 
the high standards of Henry Clay Frick, who 
demanded “first pick” of the small bronzes 
that the dealer Joseph Duveen offered him 
from J. Pierpont Morgan’s estate. Morgan’s 
bronze collection—which included this 
lamp—had become famous after being 
on view at both the Victoria and Albert 
Museum and The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, and was commemorated in 1910 
with a sumptuously illustrated catalogue 
by Wilhelm von Bode, an eminent scholar 
of Renaissance sculpture. In the catalogue, 
Bode attributed the magnificent lamp to 
Andrea Riccio, one of the greatest Italian 
sculptors of the sixteenth century. Beginning 
in October, the lamp will be on view along¬ 
side some of Riccio’s most important works 
as part of Andrea Riccio: Renaissance Master 
of Bronze. The exhibition presents thirty of 
the sculptor’s rare autograph bronzes, two 
of his life-size terracottas, and a selection of 
sculptures associated with his workshop. The 
objects span every phase of Riccio’s career 
and represent the genres in which he worked: 
figurative statuettes, functional bronzes, and 
narrative reliefs. 

Riccio was born Andrea Briosco but 
gained his nickname from his curly hair 
(riccio means curly in Italian). He worked 

above: 

Andrea Riccio (1470-1532), Oil Lamp , c. 1516-24, 
bronze, The Frick Collection 

opposite page: 

Riccio, Shepherd with Syrinx , date unknown, bronze, 
Musee du Louvre, Paris 


in Padua at a time when the city was cel¬ 
ebrated throughout Europe. Its Basilica of 
Saint Anthony was a site of pilgrimage, and 
its university was the most important center 
of Aristotelian studies on the Continent. In 
Padua, bronze sculptors enjoyed high status 
because they practiced an art that was consid¬ 
ered equivalent to scholarly pursuits. Riccio 
thus became closely acquainted with Padua’s 
religious and intellectual leaders. He studied 
ancient and contemporary works of art in 
their private collections and probably learned 
much about antiquity in discussions with 
them. His scholarly patrons and friends, in 
turn, esteemed Riccio for his ability to realize 
their ideas about the classical past in bronze. 

In 1504, when Riccio was beginning his 
career, the humanist Pomponius Gauricus 


published De Sculptura y a landmark Renais¬ 
sance treatise that focuses primarily on 
bronze. Gauricus’s text, written while he 
was studying at the University of Padua, 
presents sculpture from a scholar’s perspec¬ 
tive. He discussed the proud tradition of 
bronze statuary from antiquity to his own 
day, described its classical subjects, its proc¬ 
ess of design by means of modeling, and its 
complex casting techniques. In De Sculptura, 
Gauricus proposed the radical idea that 
modeling demanded as much of a person’s 
inventive powers as did writing. He singled 
out Riccio from contemporary Paduan art¬ 
ists, praising his gifts as a modeler and 
naming him as a friend. Gauricus believed 
that he and Riccio shared similar goals. To 
Gauricus, Riccio was a scholar, poet, and 
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rhetorician—not of words, but of bronze. 
Gauricus’s De Sculptura reflects the attitude 
of Riccios erudite patrons in the Veneto: 
their enthusiastic engagement with bronze 
sculpture, their sophisticated understanding 
of its techniques, and their willingness to 
equate their literary skills with a sculptors 
artistic ones. 

The Frick Oil Lamp, which is one of four 
attributed to Riccio, encapsulates Riccios 
ability to fulfill his patrons’ ideals regard¬ 
ing bronze sculpture. Although the original 
owner of the Oil Lamp is unknown, the 

ABOVE left: 

Riccio, Warrior, c. 1513-20, bronze, private collection 
above right: 

Riccio, Strigil Bearer , c. 1515-20, bronze, collection of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Tomilson Hill 

opposite page: 

Riccio, Boy with a Goose , c. 1515-20, bronze, 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna 


work’s provenance and its Aristotelian sym¬ 
bolism suggest that he was Paduan. Riccio 
modeled the lamp to stand independently, 
balancing its long, heavy body on a delicate 
base that is improbably poised on four tiny, 
upturned scrolls. The composition elegantly 
tests the limits of bronze’s ability to support 
itself. When the lamp was lit, its flickering 
flame would have seemed to animate the 
long tendrils curling out around it. Each 
vine emerges from a relief of a winged harpy 
or male mask, fantastic hybrid creatures that 
were Renaissance emblems of imagination 
and creativity. The Frick Oil Lamp thus allies 
the notion of ingenio (creative genius) with 
Aristotle’s concept of the pneuma, the ani¬ 
mating spark that engenders life. As a work 
of art, it celebrates Riccios inventive genius 
and mastery over bronze. The Oil Lamp was 
also a physical embodiment of the past. In 
material form and function it evoked Roman 


antiquity, thereby linking the Paduan scholar 
who commissioned it to the great Roman 
thinkers and orators of the Republic and 
Empire. Set on a desk in a private study, the 
Oil Lamp would have symbolized its owner’s 
literary genius as it illuminated and inspired 
him while he read, pondered works of art, 
and wrote. 

Riccios figurative bronzes are much sim¬ 
pler in form than his fantastic oil lamps, 
but they are no less rich in meaning. Riccio 
often based his compositions on classical 
literary themes. This practice underscores 
how Riccio responded to his erudite patrons’ 
desire “to see what we read about,” as one 
of them memorably stated. The Shepherd 
with Syrinx (page 3) has no exact precedent 
in ancient marble sculpture or relief. The 
figure’s idealized proportions and unself¬ 
conscious nudity capture the ethos of clas¬ 
sical art without directly quoting it. The 
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syrinx (panpipes) held in the lowered right 
hand suggests that the figure is a shepherd. 
Riccio’s pensive nude recalls Virgil’s pastoral 
poems, in which shepherds tend their flocks 
and play their pipes in the mythic land of 
Arcadia. Their youthful beauty and inno¬ 
cence symbolized mankind’s purity of body 
and mind before being corrupted by civiliza¬ 
tion. The Shepherd with Syrinx captures not 
only the subject, but also the hushed elegiac 
mood of Virgil’s poetic world: he has set 
aside his pipes and looks up expectantly, as 
if quietly listening for the sylvan music of 
Arcadia. The Shepherd demonstrates Riccio’s 
gift for portraying a figure’s actions and 
emotional state in orchestrated unity. An 
even more dramatic example of this talent is 
The Shouting Horseman (cover and page 6). 
Here, Riccio explores the classical theme of 
the partnership between rider and horse. The 
startled warrior turns and shouts, while his 
alert horse calmly readies itself for the next 
command. Riccio’s reversal of the normal 
relationship between horse and rider sets his 
work apart from large-scale equestrian statu¬ 
ary, in which man is always portrayed in per¬ 
fect control. The precedents for the theme of 
The Shouting Horseman are found both in 
the art of Leonardo da Vinci and in classical 
literature. In the Aeneid , for example, Virgil 
vividly described the camaraderie between 
warriors and their horses. In his treatise on 
horsemanship, the Greek author Xenophon 
praised the ability of a horse to maintain its 
spirited self-possession and protect its rider 
during the furor of battle. 

In the intimate confines of the schol¬ 
ar’s study, small bronzes such as Riccio’s 
Shepherd with Syrinx and The Shouting 


Horseman were handled and enjoyed over 
long, repeated viewings. Most were intended 
to evoke a variety of poetic, religious, and 
historical meanings for owners who were 
fully conversant with a broad range of 
ancient literature. Some statuettes, however, 
were designed to delight by recalling specific 
classical sources. One such masterpiece, the 
Boy with a Goose (above), is a bronze reduc¬ 
tion of a large-scale ancient marble statue, 


probably known to Riccio through drawings. 
Though it is Riccio’s only known work based 
on a surviving antique, it is no mere repro¬ 
duction. Riccio imaginatively completed 
the famous antique sculpture by fashioning 
the boy’s head, which was missing from the 
ancient marble. The child happily clutches 
the goose, unaware that he grasps the bird too 
tightly. Riccio’s perceptive portrayal of the 
mischievous boy adds engaging emotional 
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resonance to a composition that features the 
figures’ dramatic pinwheeling movement in 
the round. Riccio may have turned to this 
subject because the Boy with a Goose was 
one of the few surviving ancient sculptures 
that his patrons would have known from 
reading classical texts such as Pliny’s Natural 
History. Identifying a surviving ancient 
statue with its description in a classical text 
generated tremendous excitement during 
the Renaissance. Scholars and collectors were 

above: 

Riccio, The Shouting Horseman, c. 1510-15, bronze, 
Victoria and Albert Museum, London 

opposite page: 

Riccio, Saint Martin and the Beggar , 1513-20, bronze, 
Galleria Giorgio Franchetti alia Ca’ d’Oro, Venice 


also curious about what the lost classical 
masterpieces discussed by Pliny might have 
looked like. Riccio satisfied this curiosity 
by creating the Strigil Bearer (page 4, right), 
a statuette of an athlete grooming himself 
with oil after exercise. In his hand he holds 
a strigil, a curved instrument used in ancient 
Greece and Rome to scrape the skin after 
bathing. The idealized male nude is Riccio’s 
re-creation in miniature of a famous lost 
antique statue described by Pliny, which had 
been made by the foremost ancient master of 
bronze, Lysippus. Riccio was celebrated as a 
modern Lysippus for statuettes such as this, 
which expressed his imaginative ability to 
endow with sculpted form the fragmentary 
heritage of the classical past. 


Riccio was as interested in investigating 
bronze techniques as he was in exploring 
new subjects. Until recently, it was generally 
assumed that Riccio used the traditional 
direct-casting method, which produced only 
one bronze cast of an original wax model. 
However, technical research undertaken for 
the Frick exhibition suggests that Riccio 
experimented with diverse casting methods. 
Sometimes he directly cast his wax models 
to produce unique bronzes. At other times, 
he used an indirect casting method to cre¬ 
ate multiple bronze versions. The Strigil 
Bearer , for example, exists in another ver¬ 
sion, known as the Warrior (page 4, left), 
a figure that originally held a shield in his 
upraised arm and a sword in his lowered 
hand. Although both bronzes derive from 
the same wax model, their different subjects 
and handling indicate that Riccio made each 
to accommodate the taste of an individual 
patron. The Warriors features and muscula¬ 
ture are more broadly modeled than those of 
the Strigil Bearer , and the surface of the stat¬ 
uette is rougher. The differences between the 
two works are the result of Riccio’s ability to 
model in wax on a diminutive scale and then 
preserve the nuances of the wax in bronze. 
The statuettes’ modeling is consonant with 
their themes and moods. In the Warrior, 
Riccio depicts the aggressive power of the 
male nude engaged in combative action, 
while in the Strigil Bearer he emphasizes the 
graceful elegance of the nude’s pose. 

Riccio’s mastery of a range of casting 
techniques afforded him great freedom to 
model his wax compositions, for he knew he 
could make molten bronze follow the path of 
his imagination. In his Saint Martin and the 
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Beggar (above), the sculptor daringly exploits 
the tensile strength of bronze to execute a 
dramatic composition that could not have 
been realized in marble or terracotta. In this 
relief, created as the principal image for an 
altar in the Church of Santa Maria dei Servi, 
Venice, Riccio depicts Martin performing his 
first saintly act of cutting his cloak to clothe a 
beggar. Riccio renders the figures in extraor¬ 
dinarily high relief to generate a dynamic 
composition in three dimensions. Martin 
sharply twists to meet the beggar’s upturned 


gaze. He extends his cloak straight out over 
his sword, past the limits of the relief’s frame. 
This startling spatial transgression would 
have added emotional drama to devotional 
contemplation of Martin’s pious act. Every 
detail is crisply captured in this tour de 
force of bronze casting, from the extravagant 
pagan decoration on Martin’s saddle and 
scabbard to the nuanced expressions on the 
men’s faces. This, perhaps the most beauti¬ 
ful of Riccio’s reliefs, reminds us that the 
sculptor and his patrons’ celebration of the 
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classical past embraced their own Christian 
heritage. Riccio depicts Martin with histori¬ 
cal accuracy as the Roman imperial officer 
that he was before his conversion, endowing 
him with a refined, classical beauty to reflect 
the spiritual grace that impelled him to saint¬ 
hood. The ability to grant the classical past 
vivid relevance was one of Riccio’s greatest 
contributions to Renaissance bronze sculp¬ 
ture. For a few short months, the range of 
Riccio’s achievement will be on view at The 
Frick Collection for visitors to study, appre¬ 
ciate, and enjoy .—Denise Allen, Curator 


Andrea Riccio: Renaissance Master of Bronze 
has been organized by Denise Allen, Curator at 
The Frick Collection, and Peta Motture, Senior 
Curator of Sculpture at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London. Major funding has been pro¬ 
vided by The Christian Humann Foundation, 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard Phipps Jr., and the 
Samuel H. Kress Foundation. Additional sup¬ 
port has been generously provided by Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter A. Eberstadt, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Tomilson Hill, Peter P. Marino, The Gladys 
Krieble Delmas Foundation, Hester Diamond, 
and The Peter Jay Sharp Foundation. The proj¬ 
ect is also supported, in part, by an award from 
the National Endowment for the Arts and by an 
indemnity from the Federal Council on the Arts 
and the Humanities. 

The exhibition is accompanied by a cata¬ 
logue published by The Frick Collection in 
association with Philip Wilson Publishers, 
London, and made possible by the generous 
support of the Robert Lehman Foundation 
and the Thaw Charitable Trust. 
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Degas’s Rehearsal 


O ver the course of his career, Hilaire- 
Germain-Edgar Degas painted many 
scenes from the lives of contemporary lower- 
class women, including laundresses and 
prostitutes. Ballerinas, however, proved to be 
the artist’s favorite subject, and compositions 
examining the activities of the members of 
the Parisian corps de ballet preoccupied him 
for close to fifty years. In total, Degas exe¬ 
cuted more than six hundred works depict¬ 
ing young dancers as they rehearsed, waited 
in the wings to perform, or took their bows 
onstage. He painted The Frick Collection’s 
Rehearsal (opposite page) probably in late 
1878 or early 1879, showing it in 1879 at the 
fourth Impressionist exhibition as “No. 66, 
Ecole de danse.” 

In mid- and late-nineteenth-century Paris, 
dancers were reputed for their beauty and 
sexual independence. Besides being observed 
by the public onstage, they were watched 
backstage before, during, and immediately 
after performances by abonnes , a small, 
select group of patrons who held annual 
subscriptions to the opera. Only extremely 
well-to-do men could afford such a luxury; 
women, regardless of social standing or per¬ 
sonal wealth, were never permitted backstage 
access. Alongside the abonnes , Degas wit¬ 
nessed these private moments offstage and 
recorded them in his art. 

right: 

Hilaire-Germain-Edgar Degas (1834-1917), 

The Violinist, c. 1878, charcoal heightened with white 
on paper, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. The sketch 
is a study for Degas’s Rehearsal, opposite. 

opposite page: 

Degas, The Rehearsal, painted probably in 1878 or early 
1879, oil on canvas, The Frick Collection 


In addition to scenes representing perfor¬ 
mances, Degas chronicled the dancers in the 
rehearsal room. The Frick painting belongs 
to this category of classroom canvases, which 
attests to the private, quotidian existence of 
these women, who spent the greater part of 
their days preparing for the fleeting moments 
onstage. In The Rehearsal , Degas emphasizes 
the tedious nature of the dancers’ daily rou¬ 
tine by painting three women frozen midstep. 
The leg of a fourth woman entering the 
composition from the right indicates the 
presence of at least one additional dancer 
performing the same exercise. The specific 
step portrayed is the developpe a la seconde , 
a movement that Degas often painted. A 
bearded violinist, dressed in black and flat¬ 
tened against the picture plane, dominates 
the lower-left foreground. The architecture 
of the lofty room is spare, with bare walls 



and wide wooden floorboards that give the 
impression of sloping down toward the lower 
right of the canvas. During conservation in 
2006, the removal of a layer of yellowed var¬ 
nish revealed the complexity of the light that 
streams through the three tall windows in the 
back of the room, playing over the figures 
and highlighting the sheer, filmy tutus worn 
by the women. 

The unusual framing of this composi¬ 
tion was typical for the artist and reflected 
his interest in a truly “modern” art that was 
of its time. One of the principal influences 
on Degas was the relatively new medium of 
photography, which was rapidly gaining in 
popularity. The camera recorded scenes of 
daily life, arbitrarily captured within the 
frame of a photograph. This non-traditional 
composition was regarded by the contem¬ 
porary viewer as very of-the-moment, cor¬ 
responding to the fast-paced industrialized 
age. By creating an off-center composition 
with action that extended beyond the frame 
of the canvas, and by choosing as his subject 
working-class women as they toiled, Degas 
deliberately sought to identify himself as a 
painter of modern life. 

Degas effectively strips the glamour of 
performance from the painting through his 
use of various visual devices, including the 
homely faces and plain attire of the danc¬ 
ers and the bare architecture of the practice 
room. Although ballerinas in the mid- to 
late nineteenth century were traditionally 
admired for their beauty, the dancers of 
Degas’s canvas are cruelly plain. Their fea¬ 
tures border on caricature, a choice that 
Degas may have made in order to emphasize 
the drudgery of a ballerina’s daily regimen. 
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MICHAEL BODYCOMB 



The women are clad in drab practice outfits, 
which do not hold the allure of the elaborate 
costumes used during performances. 

As painted by Degas, the violinist of The 
Rehearsal is certainly not one of the excellent 
professional musicians who performed the 
powerful musical scores for opera and ballet 
productions. This is evidenced by the awk¬ 
ward positioning of the fingers of the violin¬ 
ist’s left hand, which demonstrates a lack of 


advanced musical training. Typically, violin¬ 
ists hired by the ballet for daily rehearsals 
were either retired musicians or cafe per¬ 
formers who possessed a relatively minor 
talent. Having briefly studied the violin him¬ 
self, it is likely that Degas drew from his own 
experiences in creating this highly realistic 
depiction. 

The same violinist appears in two 
works thematically related to the Frick 


painting: Rehearsal in the Studio (page 10) at 
the Shelburne Museum in Vermont and The 
Rehearsal (page n) at the Fogg Art Museum 
at Harvard University. All three paintings— 
which are nearly identical in size—show 
the same bare practice room with its large 
windows. Roughly half of the twenty oil 
paintings in Degas’s classroom series are set 
in this room. The chamber has been identi¬ 
fied as the principal classroom of the Paris 
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KEN BURRIS 



opera house on the rue le Peletier, a structure 
that burned down in 1873, at least five years 
before Degas painted the Frick canvas. Thus, 
although it seems as if the artist copied the 
scene directly from life, it would have been 
impossible for him to do so. 

above: 

Degas, Rehearsal in the Studio, c. 1874-78, 
oil on canvas, Shelburne Museum, Vermont 

opposite page: 

Degas, The Rehearsal, c. 1873-78, oil on canvas, 

Fogg Art Museum, Harvard University Art Museums, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Degas instead created this and similar 
works using a series of preliminary sketches 
executed in situ as well as in his studio. 
The resulting compositions relied not only 
on these preparatory drawings, but also 
on the artist’s earlier observations and his 
memory for detail. By choosing particular 
figures, positions, placements, and architec¬ 
tural details from his existing “catalogue” 
of imagery, Degas was able to retain a great 
deal of control over each painting. He had 
developed this practice by 1874 and would 
continue to employ it for the next two 


decades. In an 1882 letter to his acquain¬ 
tance Albert Hecht, he confessed, “I have 
done so many of these dance examinations 
without having seen them that I am a little 
ashamed of it.” The viewer’s appreciation 
of Degas’s ballet-themed works is enriched 
by the knowledge that each composition 
is a melange of the real and the imagined; 
events observed from life as well as objects 
and individuals are manipulated to satisfy 
the artist’s compositional needs. As a painter 
of modern life, Degas wanted his works to 
convey the appearance of spontaneity and 
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so-called passive vision. Ironically, in order 
to give such an impression, Degas thought¬ 
fully prepared the layout of each canvas in 
order to make the painting appear as though 
it were not composed. 

For the contemporary viewer, the allure 
of The Rehearsal may have been due, in part, 
to the access it permitted to the secret world 
of the ballerina. The voyeuristic excitement 
experienced when witnessing these hidden— 
and, to most, forbidden—backstage scenes 
was reason enough to purchase this paint¬ 
ing. Even its small size (iS 3 A by 24 inches) 
fostered a feeling of intimacy between viewer 
and subject. A critic writing in 1877 about the 
third Exposition des Impressionnistes advised: 
“For those who are fond of the mysteries of 
the theater, who would tiptoe happily into 
the wings in order to enjoy a spectacle for¬ 
bidden to the uninitiated, I recommend the 
[works] of Monsieur Degas. No one else has 
so thoroughly examined the rooms above 
whose door is written ‘the public is not per¬ 
mitted here/” 

Degas either gave or sold The Rehearsal 
to his friend Henri Rouart (1833-1912). 
Rouart was an engineer and an inventor 
as well as an amateur painter who showed 
his works with the Impressionists. He is 
best remembered, however, for his signifi¬ 
cant collection of Impressionist paintings. 
Upon Rouart’s death, in 1912, the dealer 
Durand-Ruel purchased The Rehearsal and 
then immediately sold it to M. Knoedler and 
Company, which in turn sold it to Henry 
Clay Frick in 1914 for $45,000. The painting 
was one of the lower-priced works in a lot 
of six canvases acquired by Frick, including 
Edouard Manet’s Bullfight (1864), Francisco 


de Goya’s Forge (c. 1815-20), and—the most 
expensive, at $175,000—J. M.W. Turner’s 
Harbor of Dieppe (1826). That same year, 
Frick purchased Pierre-Auguste Renoir’s 
Mother and Children (c. 1874-76) and three 
paintings by James Abbott McNeill Whistler: 
The Ocean (1866); Arrangement in Brown 
and Black: Portrait of Miss Rosa Corder 
(1876-78); and Arrangement in Black and 
Gold: Comte Robert de Montesquiou-Fezensac 
(1891-92). The acquisition of these more 
contemporary works reflected a broaden¬ 
ing of Frick’s collecting habits, which, up 
until this point, had generally tended toward 
works by Renaissance, seventeenth-century 
Dutch, and eighteenth-century French and 
English masters. Frick’s tastes were specific, 
and he possessed a keen and gifted eye. 
Although he alone ultimately determined 
the makeup of his collection, he nevertheless 


relied on the advice of knowledgeable 
dealers such as Roland Knoedler, Charles 
Carstairs, and Joseph Duveen. Frick also had 
formed a friendship with fellow collector 
Louisine Havemeyer, the wife of industrial¬ 
ist Henry Osborne Havemeyer. Louisine was 
an avid collector, with a special fondness 
for nineteenth-century French avant-garde 
art, including works by Degas. Frick may 
have been influenced by Louisine’s taste and, 
through their association, gained an inter¬ 
est in and appreciation for this more recent 
genre. Frick’s fondness for the Degas is clear; 
during his lifetime, The Rehearsal hung in 
the second-floor study of his Fifth Avenue 
mansion, alongside masterpieces such as The 
Purification of the Temple by El Greco and 
Turner’s Fishing Boats Entering Calais Harbor. 
—Caitlin Davis , Assistant to the Director and 
Coordinator of the Young Fellows 
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PERMANENT COLLECTION 


Chinese Porcelain Figures from 
the Kangxi Period 


W hen Henry Clay Frick’s home 
opened to the public in 1935, its 
rooms contained one hundred and seven 
pieces of porcelain, fifty-four of which were 
produced in China. In 1958, Frick’s daughter, 
Helen, donated a large pair of Chinese cov¬ 
ered urns, and, in 1965, Frick’s son, Childs, 
bequeathed to the museum a group of one 
hundred and forty-seven pieces of Chinese 
porcelain decorated in underglaze blue. 
Frick’s own purchases focused primarily on 
Chinese porcelain painted with the green, 
yellow, and black enamels of the late Kangxi 
period (1662-1722), a taste that was typical 
of his time and shared by collectors such 
as Charles Freer, Joseph Widener, Benjamin 
Altman, George Salting, and J. Pierpont 
Morgan. Inventories of the house indicate 
that during Frick’s lifetime, as today, the 
Library was lined with large, black-ground 


beaker vases. The adjacent Living Hall con¬ 
tained two Chinese urns, a number of vases, 
and a monumental pair of Kangxi female fig¬ 
ures (opposite page) that continue to stand 
sentinel over the room’s more frequently 
celebrated Bellini, Titians, and Holbeins. 

The kind of Chinese porcelain imported 
to Europe by the East India companies 
between the seventeenth and nineteenth cen¬ 
turies was determined, to a significant degree, 
by economic considerations. Vast quantities 
of tablewares—such as plates, bowls, and 
teacups—made their way to Europe because 
their comparative durability during transit 
and ready marketability as functional objects 
made them low-risk investments. The weight 
of these items was also relevant. Although tea 
was the main source of the East India com¬ 
panies’ profits throughout the eighteenth 
century—representing some 70 percent of 


the average cargo versus porcelain’s mere 
6 percent—it was far too light to weight a 
ship properly. Porcelain, therefore, served 
a dual purpose: it was used as ballast and 
was also highly marketable on arrival in 
Europe. Tablewares, which could be densely 
packed one inside the other, effectively ful¬ 
filled this dual function, whereas hollow 
wares—including porcelain sculpture—took 
up space without providing the necessary 
weight. A document issued by the British 
East India Company in 1706 discouraged 
their agents from buying “large pieces such 
as jars, beakers, or images as [they are] not 
heavy enough for Kentledge [ballast].” The 
importation of porcelain figures was a rare 
occurrence, one that was not supported— 
indeed, at times, was actually prohibited—by 
the East India companies. The rules about 
official cargo did not apply, however, to 
ships’ captains and senior officers, who 
were permitted to transport a small number 
of wares as souvenirs or for private sale. 
Restricted by the quantity of goods that they 
could carry, they typically transported only 
very high-quality objects. It was undoubt¬ 
edly as a result of this selective private trade 
that The Frick Collection’s Kangxi figures 
traveled from China to the West during the 
first quarter of the eighteenth century. 

left: 

Hand Modeling and Molding, c. 1825, Gangzhou, China, 
gouache on paper, Peabody Essex Museum, Salem, 
Massachusetts. This illustration shows factory workers 
making porcelain jars and figures similar to the Frick’s 
Kangxi figures. 

oppposite page: 

Pair of Chinese porcelain female figures, c. 1715, 

The Frick Collection 
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PERMANENT COLLECTION 


MICHAEL BODYCOMB 



The earliest detailed European account 
of porcelain production in China appears 
in a letter written in 1712 by the Jesuit 
missionary Fran^ois-Xavier d’Entrecolles 
(1664-1741), who lived in China for more 
than twenty years. Porcelain production was 
new to the West (the first European porcelain 
factory had been founded at Meissen only 
two years before, in 1710), and Westerners 
were fascinated to learn details about the 
well-established porcelain industry in China. 
D’Entrecolles made several trips to the facto¬ 
ries in the city of Jingdezhen (see illustration 
on page 12) and reported his observations to 
his superiors in Paris. Following a technical 
summary of the composition of porcelain, 
d’Entrecolles described the manufacture of 
the “Grotesque Figures, Idols, [and] Busts 
bespoken by the Europeans,” explaining that 
“Mold-Works of this sort consist of three or 
four Pieces, which are join’d to each other, 
and afterwards finish’d with Instruments 
proper to hollow and polish them.” The Frick 
figures were created in exactly this way, as can 
be seen by the visible seams that run laterally 
along the figures’ bodies, where the halves of 
the molds met. These seams are cleverly dis¬ 
guised by their alignment with the “seams” 
of the painted garment. Because the figures 
were made with a mold, they do not follow 
the conventional practice of mirroring each 
other but instead share identical poses. 

Details that were too delicate to be 
achieved with a mold were formed by hand 

ABOVE AND OPPOSITE PAGE: 

Details of the Frick’s Chinese porcelain female figure, 
c. 1715. The pierced earlobes originally held earrings. 
Delicate features such as the hands and fingernails were 
modeled by hand and attached with watered-down clay. 


and attached with slip (watered-down clay). 
The figures’ facial features, ribbons, and 
hands—now missing the floral elements 
they once held—were applied using this 
method. Emphasizing the expense associated 
with the addition of hand-modeled details, 
d’Entrecolles likened the process to “Gold- 
Lace [being] put on a Suit of Clothes.” In 
contrast with the rest of the sculpture, which 
was enameled and fired, these hand-modeled 
elements were frequently left unglazed and 
were then delicately tinted with unfired 
watercolor in the final stage of produc¬ 
tion. While this technique prevented the 
fine modeling from being obscured, the fact 
that the pigments were not fired left them 


highly susceptible to damage. An agent of the 
Dutch East India Company, writing in 1780, 
complained that some figures were “painted 
with watercolors which dissolve when damp,” 
a common condition on the lengthy voyage 
from China and a likely explanation of why 
the faces and hands appear undecorated on 
the Frick examples. 

The form and decoration of the Frick 
figures combine religious and secular tra¬ 
ditions. The prototype for the pedestals 
is found in the metal stands used to sup¬ 
port Buddhist religious sculpture. Large 
swastikas—a Buddhist symbol rooted in 
this religious tradition and meaning “all” 
or “all-encompassing”—form the center of 
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each openwork panel. The figures, by con¬ 
trast, are thoroughly immersed in the secular 
world. The womens physiognomies follow 
seventeenth-century Chinese aesthetic writ¬ 
ing on idealized court beauties, who are 
described typically as having high foreheads 
with plucked brows, oval faces, jet-black 
hair, and elongated bodies. The elaborate 
enamel decoration of the womens clothing 
and of the “fabric” that seems to drape over 
the pedestals is copied from contemporary 
textile designs. 

The provenance of the Frick figures before 
the twentieth century is uncertain. They are 
first documented as belonging to George 
Salting (1835-1909), who lent his celebrated 


collection of Chinese porcelain to Londons 
Victoria and Albert Museum during his life¬ 
time and eventually bequeathed it to that 
institution. Saltings collection was rich in 
Kangxi-period porcelain and was important 
in establishing the taste for the enameled 
wares so highly prized by Frick and his con¬ 
temporaries. In 1903, capitalizing on a fashion 
that his own collection had helped to form, 
Salting sold his pair of figures for $14,860 
to J. Pierpont Morgan through the firm of 
Joseph Duveen. As was the case with many 
of Morgan’s purchases, the financier had the 
figures delivered directly to The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, where they joined his large 
porcelain collection on view in the galleries. 


By the time of Morgan s death, in 1913, 
the taste initiated by connoisseurs such as 
Salting (and encouraged by dealers like 
Duveen) had exploded into a virtual mania 
for Kangxi enameled wares among both col¬ 
lectors and curators. In 1915, with the recent 
arrival on the market of Morgan’s collection, 
Frick wrote to Theodore Hobby, curator at 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, asking his 
opinion of twenty-three of the more than 
one thousand pieces of Morgan porcelain 
still on view at the Metropolitan Museum 
but now being offered for sale. “You cer¬ 
tainly have chosen some of the finest pieces 
in the collection,” Hobby wrote in response, 
and went on to single out Morgans pair 
of Kangxi figures as the most significant in 
the group. “These figures are quite unique,” 
he wrote. “They are the finest things of 
their kind I know.” Hobby set their value at 
$150,000, ten times what Morgan had paid 
for them in 1903. Only the day before, Frick 
had received a price list for the same twenty- 
three items from Joseph Duveen, whose firm 
was again brokering the sale of the figures. 
Duveen asked $130,000 for the pair, by far 
the highest price in his inventory of Chinese 
porcelain. Frick’s purchase of more than a 
million dollars’ worth of Chinese porcelain 
from the Morgan collection, including the 
Kangxi figures, was reported by the Wall 
Street Journal in March 1915. A month later, a 
New York Times headline lamented, “Morgan 
porcelains exhibited at Duveen Galleries, 
with Frick purchases omitted,” by which time 
the figures had already been installed in the 
Living Hall of Frick’s Fifth Avenue mansion, 
where they remain today .—David Pullins , 
Curatorial Assistant 
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LIBRARY 


The Art of the Bookplate 


A private library is, in many ways, like 
a private art collection. Much in the 
same way that Henry Clay Frick painstak¬ 
ingly formed his collection of Old Master 
paintings, renowned bibliophiles such as 
J. Pierpont Morgan and Henry E. Huntington 
selected books that together formed a great 
library. While some private libraries remain 
intact, most do not: over the decades they 
are divided among heirs, sold at auction, or 
donated to larger libraries and universities. 
Many of the rare books that find their way 
to the Frick Art Reference Library once were 
part of private libraries. And often what 
remains as a reminder of that earlier collec¬ 
tion can be found glued into the book’s inside 
front cover: the original owner’s bookplate. 

When the Frick Art Reference Library 
acquires a previously owned book, the book¬ 
plate—if any—is left in place, not only pre¬ 
serving a part of the book’s history, but also 
serving as a testament to an individual collec¬ 
tor and a unique moment in time. The book¬ 
plate usually is not noted in the bibliographic 
record, however, so it is difficult to estimate 
how many bookplates can be found among 
the Library’s more than 350,000 volumes. For 
the researcher who happens across one, it 
provides an interesting link to the past. 

Also known as ex-libris (from the books), 
bookplates have been used for centuries to 
denote ownership. In the past, an owner’s 
coat of arms often was painted directly onto 
a manuscript or book, but as collections 

opposite page: 

Examples of bookplates found inside volumes now 
housed in the Frick Art Reference Library. The 
embossed leather bookplate (above) was used by Henry 
Clay Frick for books in his private library. 


increased in size, this prac¬ 
tice became too expensive 
and time consuming. 

Printed bookplates were 
developed in Germany 
in the late 1400s, con¬ 
current with the inven¬ 
tion of the printing press. 

During the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, leather 
patches were sometimes used as 
bookplates by wealthy book collectors 
such as J. Pierpont Morgan and Eleanor 
Roosevelt. Henry Clay Frick used an oval 
leather bookplate embossed in gold (above). 

A bookplate’s style and subject matter 
often reflected an owner’s personal tastes, 
interests, and cultural background. Some of 
the earliest plates depict a family crest or coat 
of arms. Later examples incorporate mottoes 
or subjects as diverse as animals, gardening, 
music, and architecture. Many famous art¬ 
ists have designed bookplates, often for their 
friends. The first known dated woodblock 
bookplate was done by Albrecht Diirer in 
1516. Several artists represented in The Frick 
Collection, including Hans Holbein, William 
Hogarth, and James McNeill Whistler, are 
known to have designed bookplates. 

Collecting bookplates became a popular 
hobby in both England and America dur¬ 
ing the mid-nineteenth century. Libraries 
actively collected bookplates and also com¬ 
missioned their own. The Yale University 
library’s collection is one of the largest in the 
world, containing close to one million exam¬ 
ples assembled from a number of private 
collections. There also are significant collec¬ 
tions at the libraries of Columbia University, 


Princeton University, and 
Duke University. 

Helen Clay Frick, 
who founded the Frick 
Art Reference Library 
in memory of her 
father, commissioned a 
bookplate in his honor. 
Executed in 1922 by G. H. 
McCall, the design included a 
posthumous portrait of the coke 
and steel magnate. Miss Frick never 
had the bookplate printed, however, telling 
McCall that she was “not at all pleased with 
the portrait.” 

Several years later, Miss Frick renewed her 
quest for a bookplate honoring her father, 
this time enlisting the help of Timothy Cole, 
whose 1926 wood engraving of Frick’s por¬ 
trait was used as the frontispiece for Henry 
Clay Frick: The Man , by George Harvey 
(1928). Cole’s bookplate (opposite page, 
center) shows Frick seated in an immense 
armchair in the Living Hall at 1 East 70th 
Street. Although the plate was never used, a 
proof sheet exists with a handwritten warn¬ 
ing: “Those who do not read are going back 
instead of progressing.” 

Individuals who donate important vol¬ 
umes to the Frick Art Reference Library or 
establish a significant book fund receive a 
commemorative bookplate in their honor, 
designed by the Library’s conservation 
department. Bookplates are also dedicated to 
those who purchase and donate books on the 
Library’s desiderata list. The plate is pasted 
inside the book’s front cover, always below 
any bookplate that might already be in place. 
—Cynthia W. Fiber, Cataloging Assistant 
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The Love of Books,the Golden Key 
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COMMUNITY 


Donors and Friends Show Support 

International Fine Art Fair, Spring Party, and Directors Circle Dinner 



A rt lovers gathered at the Park Avenue 
Armory on May 8 for the preview 
opening of the International Fine Art Fair, 
one of New York City’s most anticipated 
shows. The benefit—which was co-chaired 
by Emily Frick, Anne Goldrach, Caroline 
Milbank, Sheila Stephenson, and Beatrice 
Stern—raised more than $275,000 for the 
Frick’s special exhibitions program. 

Fellows of The Frick Collection took 
advantage of the fine weather on May 19, 
when both the Seventieth Street and Fifth 
Avenue gardens were open for the Spring 


Party. Nearly four hundred partygoers— 
including members of the Frick Board of 
Trustees, Council, and Director’s Circle— 
attended the elegant black-tie event, which is 
a perennial favorite. Guests strolled through 
the galleries, which were open especially for 
the evening, and after-dinner cocktails and 
dessert were served in the Garden Court. 
Dancing to George Gee and his eight-piece 
orchestra completed the evening. 

On May 28, members of the Director’s 
Circle visited Kykuit, the former Rockefeller 
estate overlooking the Hudson River. The 


hundred-year-old mansion was once home 
to four generations of the Rockefeller family, 
including philanthropist John D. Rockefeller 
Jr., one of the original nine trustees of The 
Frick Collection. Following a guided tour of 
the house and gardens, the group dined at 
nearby Blue Hill at Stone Barns. 

On October 20, The Frick Collection will 
host its annual Autumn Dinner, this year hon¬ 
oring Countess Giulia Maria Mozzoni Crespi, 
the founder and president of FAI. For more 
information or to purchase tickets, please 
contact Colleen Tierney at (212) 547-0705. 
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International Fine Art Fair: 1. Beatrice Stern, Margot Bogert, and Anne Goldrach 2. Joyce Cowin and Peter and Jamee Gregory 3. Isabel and Richard Feigen 
Directors Circle Dinner: 4. Walter Eberstadt and Henry Arnhold 5. Francois Poulet, Isabella Meisinger, and Aso Tavitian 6. Sofia and Peter Blanchard 
7. Members of the Director’s Circle tour the grounds of Kykuit 8. Laura Pels, Anne Poulet, and Donna Josey 9. Barbara Burns Spring Party: 10. Joanne DuPont Foster 
and William Davis 11. Roman Martinez and Emily Pataki 12. Lydia Fenet, Elisabeth Saint-Amand, and Charlotte-Anne Nelson 13. David Chines and Montana Ames 
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FALL CALENDAR 


lectures Lectures are open to the public 
without charge one hour before the event. 
For more detailed descriptions of the lectures, 
please visit www.frick.org. 

concerts Concert tickets, $25 each, are avail¬ 
able online at www.frick.org, by telephone at 
(212) 547-0/15, and by mail. (Please direct 
mail requests to the Concert Department and 
enclose a check payable to The Frick Collection, 
along with a telephone number.) Children 
under ten are not admitted. The program can 
also be heard in the Garden Court, where no 
tickets are required. 

All sales are final; programs, artists, and 
dates are subject to change. 

October 

lecture Wednesday, October 1, at 6:00 

“A Born Trader and a Close Buyer & a 
D— Smart Man”: Henry Clay Frick and 
His Art Dealers 

Cynthia Saltzman, author of Old Masters, 
New World: America s Raid on Europe’s 
Great Pictures 

This lecture will examine Frick’s 1906 acqui¬ 
sition of Rembrandt’s Self-Portrait and his 
purchase, nine years later, of Bellini’s Saint 
Francis in the Desert, focusing on the role that 
two dealers—Charles Carstairs of Knoedler 
and Otto Gutekunst of Colnaghi—played in 
acquiring these masterpieces. 

concert Sunday, October 12, at 5:00 
Hugo Wolf Quartet: Webern, Five Move¬ 
ments, Opus 5; Schumann, Quartet in 
A Major, Opus 41, No. 3; Haydn, Quartet 
in C Major, Opus 33, No. 3, “The Bird” 

lecture Wednesday, October 15, at 6:00 
Riccio’s Statuettes: Making and Meaning 
Peta Motture, Senior Curator of Sculpture, 
Victoria and Albert Museum 
This lecture, presented by the co-curator of 


Andrea Riccio: Renaissance Master of Bronze, 
will explore how this artist’s extraordinary 
understanding of materials and techniques 
played a key role in his design process. 
Presentation of this lecture is made possible by 
the Italian Cultural Institute of New York. 

lecture Wednesday, October 22, at 6:00 
Art for the People: Art Museums in 
Nineteenth-Century Britain 

Giles Waterfield, Director, Royal Collection 
Studies, Attingham Trust, and Associate 
Lecturer, Courtauld Institute of Art 
During the second half of the nineteenth 
century, art museums were established in 
regional cities all over Britain. The lecture 
will explore the reasons for this and also 
examine the museums’ collections, attitude 
toward the public, and boldly innovative 
exhibition programs. 

concert Sunday, October 26, at 5:00 
Alexandre Tharaud, piano: Rameau, from 
Nouvelles Suites de Pieces de Clavecin; 
Chopin, 24 Preludes, Opus 28, No. 100 

November 

concert Sunday, November 9, at 5:00 
Kuss Quartet: Bartok, Quartet No. 2, Opus 
17; Schubert, Quartet in A Minor, Opus 29, 
No. 1, “Rosamunde”; Haydn, Quartet in 
D Major, Opus 64, No. 5, “The Lark” 

lecture Wednesday, November 12, at 6:00 

Avatars of the Golden Calf in the Work of 
Andrea Riccio 

Alexander Nagel, Professor of Renaissance 
Art History, Institute of Fine Arts, New York 
University 

The lecturer will examine the ways in which 
two of Riccio’s bronzes improbably combine 
pagan, Jewish, and Christian imagery. 
Presentation of this lecture is made possible by 
the Italian Cultural Institute of New York. 


MUSEUM SHOP 


lecture Wednesday, November 19, at 6:00 

Earth, Metal, Wood, Wax: How Verrocchio 
Mixed Media and Transformed the Nature 
of Renaissance Art 

Christina Neilson, Instructor in Renaissance 
and Baroque Art History, Oberlin College 
Andrea del Verrocchio, Leonardo da Vinci’s 
teacher, was a sculptor, painter, goldsmith, 
and draftsman. This talk will examine how 
Verrocchio transferred techniques and tools 
among these media, thereby exploring new 
artistic ideas. 

concert Sunday, November 23, at 5:00 
Cora Burggraaf, Dutch mezzo-soprano, in 
New York recital debut, with Simon 
Lepper, piano: Bizet, Berlioz, Chausson, 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, Weill 

December 

lecture Wednesday, December 10, at 6:00 

Andrea Riccio: A Sculptor and an 
Exhibition 

Denise Allen, Curator, The Frick Collection 
The co-curator of Andrea Riccio: Renaissance 
Master of Bronze will present a behind-the- 
scenes look at how researching and planning 
the exhibition led to a new understanding of 
this brilliant sculptor. 


The Museum Shop offers a wide selection 
of scholarly and popular books, stationery, 
prints, and gift items related to the Frick’s 
exhibitions and collections. You can visit 
the shop during regular Collection hours or 
purchase items online at www.frick.org. 


AN DREA RICC IO 

RENAISSANCE MASTER OF BRONZE 



Andrea Riccio: 
Renaissance 
Master of Bronze 

343 pages 
hardcover $80.00 
softcover $49.95 
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The Frick Collection 

1 East 70th Street 

New York, New York 10021 

(212) 288-0700 

Collection Hours 

10:00 to 6:00 Tuesday through 
Saturday; 11:00 to 5:00 Sundays; 
closed Mondays and holidays 

Admission 

Members receive unlimited free 
admission to The Frick Collection. 
Adults, $15.00; $10.00 for seniors; 

$5.00 for students; on Sundays from 
11:00 to 1:00, visitors are invited to “pay 
what you wish.” Children under ten are 
not admitted, and those under sixteen 
must be accompanied by an adult. 

Frick Art Reference Library 

10 East 71st Street 
New York, New York 10021 
(212) 288-8700 

Library Hours 

10:00 to 5:00 Monday through 
Friday; 9:30 to 1:00 Saturdays; closed 
Sundays, holiday weekends, Saturdays 
in June and July, and during the month 
of August. The Library is open to all 
researchers free of charge. 

Membership 

For information regarding your 
membership or to give a membership 
as a gift, please call the membership 
department at (212) 547-0707. 

The Museum Shop 

The Museum Shop is open during 
regular Collection hours. You also may 
purchase items online at www.frick.org 
or by telephone at (212) 547-6848. 


Visit our Web site at www.frick.org. 


Giovanni Bellini (c. 1430-1516), detail of Saint 
Francis in the Desert, painted about 1480, tempera 
and oil on panel, The Frick Collection 









UPCOMING SPECIAL EXHIBITIONS 

Andrea Riccio: Renaissance Master of Bronze • October 15, 2008, through January 18, 2009 
Masterpieces of European Painting from the Norton Simon Museum • February 10 through May 10, 2009 
















